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Give Me the Money 
Spent in War 

(jTve me the money that has been spent 
in war and I will ctothe every man, 
woman, arid child in an attire of which 
kings arid queens would be proud. I will 
build a schoolhoiise in every valley over 
the whole Earth. I will crown eyery hill¬ 
side .with a place of.'wofship consecrated to 
the gospel of peace. ■ Charles Sumner 






pouR. words ringing out in the morning on the 
* shores of a lonely island, and yet they must 
have thrilled the whole free world of men. 

Any more for England ? A nice day for a sail , - 
cried out the British sailors as the joyous Nor¬ 
wegians came crowding to the boats on Lofoten 
Islands, Any more for England, indeed ; is there 
a mail on the earth 'who would not wish to be 
here ? A cold, foggy island in the North Sea 
mists, perhaps, with dark clouds over it, and bombs 
falling like rain ; yet with a stout-hearted people 
who guard it as the gate of Heaven, and with April 
but a few hours away. . ■ t 

The Star in the Middle of the World 

j In these dark days this island shines like a star 
set in the middle of the world. It is not for 
nothing that it is centred there. All about us 
lies the wilderness that Hitler made. All over 
Europe are the vast masses of human misery 
which were once happy and contented people. 
They live in the shadow of famine and under the 
menace of pestilence, with the sword of Damocles 
hanging over them. They go to bed weary of the 
burden of living ; they wake* to the burden of 
mother* day. Every hour is laden with bitter 
grief* for them. All that they lived for is gone, ' 
and the voice of the' assassin is heard in their land. 
The sceptre that rules them is a pagan whip. 

Jt is a spectacle that appals the civilised world 
ahcl almost breaks the heart of man/ for the 
dreams of men from the dawn of history lie broken. 
at our feet. Over the fair face of Europe are 
scattered the ruins of all that is noblest* in the 
achievements of ^mankind. Liberty is dead among 
hundreds of millions of people who yesterday were 
free ; all that liad comb of the hoping apd striving 
for better things, the long suffering and the 
fortitude of _ many generations, the slow building 
up of ways of life that suited simple or progressive 
folk, the answer to a thousand years, of faith an.d 
prayer and ceaseless vigilance, is crushed beneath 
the Nazi heel. Those who endure it are the 
victims!of the cruellest torture ever inflicted on the 
human race; those who look on from afar have a 
double grief* for their natural human sympathy 
pours out to the suffering multitudes and- well 

they know that their own turn is coming unless- 

Unless the small island in the middle of the world 
holds out . ' - . . . ’. . . • 

Instinct of Victory - 

In this wide world of misery and. d'efeat the 
Island alone has the instinct of victory^ The 
Siren goes and the Bomber comes, but nothing 
can shake the enduring spirit of this fastness of- 
freedom, set in her narrow seas. The enemy is 
at our gates, but he cannot assail them. He has 
conquered land after land, but he sets no foot in 
ours. Let us count our blessings every day, that 
the. never-resting sea and the Everlasting Arms 
are round about us. In Europe the New Order 
strangles life and mutilates., the people ; in this 
island the Old Order stands. ‘ 

w e may thank the Navy for ariother thrill; and 
another word of inspiration. It was on the 
shores of Norway that our sailors cried to the three 
hundred captives of the prison-ship, The Navy is 
here ; it was on the Norwegian islands that they 
cried out, Any more for England? . A nice day for a * 
sail . We may be thankful that everywhere the 
people of suffering Europe are longing to hear this' 


call. How glad they are to be here—governments 
and kings, free men and captives. It was a 
Hungarian lady well known to her people who 
said to us that she would rather be a housemaid 
in England than a queen in the Balkans, and it is 
something to lift up our hearts that such a great 
love for this Island should exist in the world. 
It springs from three things—the fact that it is 
Freedom’s Own Island, as Emerson said ; the fact 
that, in the whole wide earth is no land so packed 
with history and beauty; and the fact that 
nowhere else is a nation more law-abiding, more 
friendly,, and more devoted to fair-play. If we 


Gallery will be .changed from day to day. The 
oak will fling out its strength, the beech wilMook 
like a great'lady with green skirts skimming the 
ground, the elm will swing defiantly in all the 
winds that blow, the yews will be grim and 
the silver birches will be gay. The herbaceous 
border will be too beautiful for words, and even 
the kitchen garden behind the privet hedge will be 
a pure delight. 

W E shall stand in April looking forward to it all, 
the more grateful because those who had 
slept for eighty nights in holes.in the ground have 



The Glory of the Island's, Hundred Days 


refuse to give up an inch of our possessions, it is 
because no nation on earth could make life happier 
for them. -• .' 

have had our dictators and our feudal lords ; 

but their castles and strongholds are scattered 
in , ruined walls or else as noble homes about our 
countryside. It is Liberty th^t' has made our 
island what it is and kept it as the beautiful Lome 
of a race that has no ill-will for any people in the 
world. To those who know it best it would seem 
that Nature hasTioused her governing race in her 
most beautiful garden. Soon it will be April, 
and then May, and we shall be once again in sight 
of the Island’s Hundred Days. 

Our Hundred Days 

Never was anything on earth more lovely than 
these hundred days, of our summer, * and they are 
drawing near. The face, of England is at its best, 
for she is opening her beautiful eyes. The crocuses 
have peeped out, the daffodils have come up, the 
bluebell carpet will soon be spread about the 
woods. The hedgerows are alive, the fiejds'are all 
aglow, the trees that have been so lace-like through 
the winter are "'putting on a new glory; Through 
all these hundred days the pictured in our Natural 


now slept for eighty 
We doubt if even R< 


nights in their warm beds, 
bbert ‘ Browning ever felt so 
thankful for an April we feel now, with the glory 
of the Island unveiling for ns' and the thrill of 
victory in our blood. The England, that forgets 
her Aprils is an England dead as stone, for it has 
been a wondrous time. It is our month of ever- 
blasting promise) when Nature opens her heart and 
dresses the Island in the loveliest^ robes yet >voven 
on her loom. 

The April Men 

In April Shakespeare came^. to give our race, a 
glory in the world that will, endure while language 
lasts r and in April he went out from us to add his 
glory to the universe' Ip April Wordsworth 
came, to sirig to its for a thousand years of stars 
and ^buttercups and daffodils, ;' arid in April* 
Wordsworth went where Shakespeare * is. I Twp 
April men in their comings and goings, and no 
man can m&tsure. the place , they hold in our 
English-speaking race. Shakespeare is for all 
nations and all ages, but he is peculiarly ours ; 
there is no phase of life or thought or. actiqn for 
which he has not the proper English word. Words* 

* worth is the king of Nature’s men, who changed 

Continued on page 2 
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Freedom’s Trumpet Gall 
Rings Round the World 


The Dictator 
in Search 
of a Victory 


Little News Reel 


T he whole living world of freedom was, thrilled last week by 

nf Prpcirlpnt RooQPVfrit Tt wuq the UQQnrnnce to 


A the voice of President Roosevelt. It was the assurance to 
mankind that All Is Well. 


/ Never now can the Nazi gangsters hope to goose-step their way 
to the.mastery of Europe. This was their death-knell. We can 
almost see them slinking off the stage—first Goebbels the Liar, 
then Himmler the Spy, then Goering, who has smiled through 
all his villainy, and at last the chief of this poor gang, the 
Mountebank himself. As Mr Roosevelt said, it is no longer a 
question of if they will slink off the stage, but only when. 

The President surpassed himself in his great speech to the 
world, every word of which has been broadcast in his own voice 
' to our people and the Empire. It would have stirred the heart 
of Pericles himself, and it was meant to stir the'fnbdern Greeks, 
who were even at .that hour ^conquering again and again’the 
battered and beaten Italian armies!: A deep sympathy there 
must have beep in the hearts of the free Italians in America 
as ; they listened and realised the tragic lot of their fallen 
compatriots, betrayed^by the' upstart Mussolini. 

Mr Roosevelt ’was making’ his to America or ' replaced by 


|n vain has Mussolini sought to 
pick up his lost reputation 
on the Albanian Front. 

He has dismissed commander 
after commander in disgrace 
because they brought no vic¬ 
tories. He has sent minister 
after minister to the’Front to 
change the tide of events. He 
has chosen the flower of the 


Among the gifts of books for 
soldiers was a Book of 
Common Prayer i6i8, which 
.had been through the first Great 
Fire of London. 


Nearly 300 tons of spring flowers, 
representing some 18,000,000 
blooms, have been sent to the 
mainland from the Stilly Isles, 

American farmers are sending 
250 tons of seeds to British farmers. 


About 250 boys and girls fro 
Friar's LOG School, Blackfriai 
and (Whitehall School, Gravesen 
are billeted at Dartington Ha 
Totnes, learning to be cobblers, ar 
repairing the shoes of evacuees; 
i°d apaif and 2d for small childre 


Fascist flock to urge the beaten 


A scheme to make every 
Lancashire village self-support¬ 
ing for. vegetables has " been 


started. 


first speech after the passing oL their ' equivalent ; according to 
the Bill which Mr Churchill has agreement. 


; called'the hew Magna Carta* of 
the Free Peoj&les. So it is. The 


The possibilities under the Act 
were disclosed immediately the 


Lease and Lend Act is the president signed v it, when he 
' greatest step ever taken by the asked , Congress to vote seven 


United States for the benefit of thousand million dollars to 
all mankind. Nothing can com- ** make for the democracies every 


pare with it in the past history 1 gun, plane, and munition that 


of the world. 


we possibly can.” Any British 


It puts behind Britain and the ship may be repaired in an 
Allies all the wealth, the man- American port. It will be pos- 


armies forward.! 

Yet the Greeks came on and 
drove the Italians back. 

Now, probably ^t the behest 
of his master Hitler, Mussolini 
himself has been; Having first 
sent his bombers to bomb the 
Greeks caught in an earthquake, 
the swollen Duce, like a balloon 
bursting with'pomp, appeared 
-himself to hi s’armies. For five 
days lie directed operations and 
ordered a victory to be won. ‘ 

But it did not come,’ and 
Mussolini returned to Rome in’ 
much the same spirit;, no doubt, 
as Judas when he went lout to 
hang himself. Mussolini chose 
another way to. Vent his re- 


>~w| 


The crew of a Greek steamer havh 
been rescued by a British captai 
they collected fix 10s for,any chari 
he chose, ' and He has ' sent it to t 
Lifeboat Institution ,. regretting th 
he could not add to it as he has sin 
lost his own ship. t ■ 

^ Scottish business man hi 
given 500 guineas to buy copi 
of the’ Pilgrim's Progress f< 
4000 soldiers, sailors, and air me 


One hundred people queued \ 
outside a shop at Gillingham, J^er 
waiting‘to buy-birdseed. 


< 5 ulgrave Manor"! 


The old key of Sulgrave Manor, 
the home of the Washingtons in 
Northants, lias come back to its old 
home ; it, is over ten inches long. 

Four hundred boys and girls at 
Dudley have undertaken to cultivate 
the gardens of men who liave joined 
the Forces. 


Ten years ago Hampshire cub 
vated 3000 acres of strawberrit 
Last year only 1500 acres we 
grown, and 'this year the area 
reduced to y50 acres.' 

Two nurseries have been esta 
lished in Manchester whe 
women on war work can lea’' 
tiieir children at a charge 
one shilling for each day. 


venge; he rode to and fro in 


hood/ and the incalculable re- sible for the American Govcrn- 


sources of America. 


merit to buy food and send it 


It'gives full and free facilities across the seas ‘ to relieve our 


for America to lend, exchange, 


For ‘aircraft 'and thein 


sell, transfer, or lease anything engines the enormous sum of 


that will help the Allies.* 


^513,500,000 is set aside; for guns 


his armoured cat, tucked in his 
security, and ordered the exe¬ 
cution of the beaten soldiers, 
his own poor countrymen, as 
they were caught retreating. 


■The revolutionary principle and ammunition £335,75o,ooo; 
in this measure is that materials f° r ships ^157,250,000; and for 


Universal Benefactor 


Wfn hear that a wallpaper has 
been devised from aluminium, 
and is now being used in Den¬ 
mark, which , reflects heat rays 
from The walls and raises the 
temperature of a room to a 
high degree, 

Jonathan Fisher, a blind boy of 
Grange Farm, Ivegill, in Cumber¬ 
land; has been up hilt and down 
dale, guided by his sheepdog, 
calling on farmers, labourers in the 
fields, and cottagers, selling Savings 
Certificates ; in one day he walked 
20 mil.es, » 


The Pendleton Street Group 
the Salford W V S have rais< 
£ 10,000 since July in War Saving 


pEOPLE arc inquiring their \v£ 
almost every minute at tl 
railway information bureau 
Trafalgar Square ; in one wet 
, 2800 inquiries were made. 


Croydon Council proposes, at 
cost of ^750, to pay the rents of blii 
people who have been evacuated. 


can be shipped across’ the tanks and other motor vehicles 
Atlantic without other goods 6r ^90,006,000. 


money being sent in payment at There is nothing ill the Act to 


the time ; when the war is over prevent American ships bringing 
the materials can be returned or convoying this vital material. 


Any More For England? 


Continued from page I 


our poetry from dull stuff ;to 
vital inspiration, and delight; 
and to him we owe more than we 
know of our joy in simple things. 
If we believe, as we do, that there- 
is a destiny that shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will, 
we believe it all the .more 
fervently, because Shakespeare 
said it. If our heart leaps up 
when ’ we behold a rainbow in 
the sky it is with the "thought of 
AVordsworth that we enjoy this 
thrilf. .. ■ . . V. * 

So that April is a 4 very part 
of iis. The time of the singing 
of the birds is cofne arid the time 
of the singing of the English 
heart. We may be cut off from, 
our luxuries. We may be 
menaced by the men of death as 
they ride in space above ; the 
nightingales.' We may lie awake, 
wondering, knowing too well 
the sorind Of murder in the sky. 
Blit in the ’morning the sun will 
’ shine, and the green fields will 
smile, and those of us who. live 
with Nature in the country will, 
have their great reward. . 

Through a little gate or over a 
low wall they will, see a garden 
in which a poor man can rival 
the Icing, .with gilliflowers ancl 
hollyhocks and lobelia and 
zinnias and a bush of lavender 
? and thyme. In the woods they 
will see the stately avenues like 
the naves of God's cathedrals, 
and the trunks of trees as liv¬ 
ing pillars of the kingdom of 


tranquillity. The daffodils 
nod, and the bluebells will bow 
down to - them, the. tulips .will 
stand on parade, the children 
will be .playing on the green, 
the birds will be singing in the 
lane, the garden will . have ■ a 
hundred corners Of delight. 

And if they find themselves on 
some great height, with the 
world opened out in front of 
them, they will feel that never 
was anything more’ 1 impressive 
than our green fields, our little 
hills, our woodlands and copses, 
our streams that go meandering 
about the world, our little 
towers and spires that point to 
Heaven, our cosy hamlets and 
our famous villages in which the 
island folk have lived a thousand 


Many an anxious parent has 
had cause to bless’ Dr Charles 
Fabre, who has just been pre¬ 
sented on his 70th birthday with, 
a gold medal for his invention 
of the bronchoscope. • 

This explores the lungs and 
the passages of the throat leading, 
to them- through the mouth, and 
one of its chief uses is to recover 
objects, such as nails, tintacks, 
marbles, and fruit stones, which 
a child has tried to swallow. 
The instrument is about 16 inches 
long, and its tube can be fitted 
with'.no fewer than 100 devices 
for extracting the missing objects 
or for other purposes. Some are 
for grasping the nail or the 
marble; one is ,-for closing the 
jaws of a lost safety-pin, another 
is for lighting the passage with a 
tiny electric bulb. None of these 
devices is patented; all are at the 
service of.the world, of which Dr 
Fabre is a universal benefactor,' 


Private IIatpse, of the Gold Coast 
Forces, being told during terrific 
firing to get under cover or he would 
be wounded, called .•back, “ I am 
wounded," and went on fighting. 

- As a memorial to Flying- 
Officer Edgar Kain an avenue of 
40 flowerihg cherry trees, with a 
background of native trees, is 
being planted in the ^cw Zealand 
town of Marton. 


The millionth stirrup pun 
manufactured in the Nortli w; 
dispatched the other day,from 
factory producing 20,000 a wee 

Berwickshire’s rabbit-catcher tl 
other day found a necklace of u 
pearls in one of his traps, ai 
receiv^l ,/6o reward. .. 

Even in these hard times t 
London Missionary Society repot 
that thd collections at Kuruman, t 
Society's oldest centre in Afric 
ivas last year the biggest in 1 
history; and one day's collecti< 
(£10) zvas devoted to war aid. 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


JTigiity Birkenhead Scouts ^as¬ 
semble in parties at various 
points immediately after a raid to 
guide bombed-out families to 
billets. 


Clearing snow from fire hydrants 
zvas the ziseful and unusual service 
of Bradford Scouts during a blizzard. 
- Every member of one Patrol of 
the 14th'Richmond Scout Troop 
has gained the Friend to Animals 
badge ; they attend to the rescue 
and treatment of animals during 
and after air raids. 


The Scouts’ I VC has be< 
awarded to Scout Davis 
Bermondsey, who was killed 1 
a German bomb after rescuii 
a wounded messenger. Tl 
award was' made to his mothc 


The Chief Scout has pinned t 
Silver Cross to the 6th Bermondsi 
colours in recognition of here 
work in the Blitz. 


THINGS SEEN 


years. 1 • 

For those who live in towns the 
meaning of April is a part of 
them, and; after/all, God has 
given us memories th?ft we may 
have roses when we live in cities 
or in slums. Feu* all of us there 
is a,. little garden, a country 
lane, a green lawnf or a window- 
box of Lohdon Pride, and for 
all of us there is the glory that 
the Island is ours, and is free. 

; Any more for England? Yes; 
as many as can come.; and 
when these days are, over we 
will • throw open her gates. and 
spread far and wide the seeds 
of human happiness until they 
grow to cover the earth as the 
waters cover, the sea. 

Arthur Mee 


An old Kent labourer remov¬ 
ing his hat .as the RAF flies 
overhead. ’ 

On a stall in Leeds market: 
This space reserved for onions. 
In a Wakefield shop window 
In Loving Memory of the sweets 
we used to sell arid you used io 
buy. 


Six invalid Bangers in Lincoln¬ 
shire have qualified for the National 
Service Bctdge of the Guides, which 
requires that each girl should do 
96 hours of zvar service. 


A tour of the XV V S Baste 
Region is being made by experienc 
Girl Guide 'campers, wJio have he 
demonstrating at Cambridge, Be 
ford, Chelmsford , and Colchester In 
to provide-meals when gas and eh 
tricity liave failed and there is 
other means of cooking. 


Racing or Food ? 


Wonderful Snowdrops 


Dear Editor, We of the Home 
of the Good Shepherd have been 
evacuated from London to Burton 
Latimer Hall near Kettering and 
are seeding you specimens of snow¬ 
drops we have found licre grown in 
the . open, their stalks measuring 
fourteen inches long. The woods 
close to us are covered with aconites 
And snowdrops. 

Jean Martin (10), Joan Harvey (11), 
-Evelyn Hood (12).- 


We share the amazement of the 
w Rev Mordaunt Burrows, ‘ 
who wants to..know why the 
Gdvernment has permitted the 
resumption of horse racing,-and 
points out a few of the incon : 
sistencies involved inthe decision. 


1, Milk and eggs are endan¬ 
gered by the shortage of feeding- 
stuffs, and a farm horse has to 
work on a daily oats ration of 7 lbs. 
But a racehorse can obtain 16 lbs. 

2. We are urged to cut down 
travel. V Race-meetings, how¬ 
ever,, are to be permitted to add 
to the labours of already over¬ 
worked railway men and police. 


3. Much paid labour is r 
quired for work in connects 
with race-meetings, which wou 
‘seem .to have no conceival 
value to our war effort; y 
thousands of working men ai 
women are' expected to devo 
large portions of their spare tir 
to unpaid civil defence duties. 


4. The London Transpc 
Board is to save 600 tons 
paper pulp annually by print! 
thinner and smaller bus ticke 
Surely auch wise economi 
need not be countered by t 
printing of 4 race-cards and ti 
ster's slips ? 
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An Experiment in New Zealand The Broken Doll Better Days For Jamaica 


'The opening of the first* block 
; of flats built by the State in 
Wellington at the end of last year 
formed a red-letter day in New 
.Zealand's housing scheme, which 
has been in progress for five years. 

The - scheme is carried out 
under a Department o\ Housing 
Construction, the State being 
responsible for the purchase and 
laying out of the land arid the 
planning of the houses, while the 
actual construction is by private 
enterprise. 

GROWING A POT 
OF MARMALADE 

Twenty : one years ago -Miss 
Loader of Bridlington /planted 
several orange pippin pots and put 
them in the greenhouse. Nearly 
all germinated, and the.trees have 
been bearing oranges for years—of 
the Jaffa type, but not so sweet as 
Those grown in Palestine. . Last 
winter the fierce frosts killed all the 
cherished trees but one, but that 
one is about to do yeoman service. 
There are ten ripe oranges on it now, 
and Miss Loader is going to make 
marmalade from eight of them. 

NOT DURING THE WAR, 
THANK YON 

Older readers of the C N may 
recall this phrase from tlie last 
war, accompanying a picture of 
a bulldog turning his head away 
from a foaming tankard of beer. 

Was it not King George the 
Fifth who set an example To 
the nation by refusing to take 
alcohol while the war lasted, and 
Lord Kitchener who copied his 
example ? 

, . There must be many who 
would be willing to make this 
sacrifice in order that more grain 
may be available for poultry, 
and more eggs be procurable for 
our children. 

EINSTEIN STORY 

We like this little story about 
Professor Einstein. - 

.The mother of a little girl of eight 
in Princeton was very puzzled when 
she found but that her daughter was 
in* the habit of visiting Einstein 
every afternoon, and made up her 
mind to call and apologise, 

" Not at all,” she was assured ; 
" she is no nuisance. -1 enjoy seeing 
her and we get along well.” 

“But what can you and a little 
eight-ycar-old have in common ? ” 

“A great deal,” Einstein ex¬ 
plained, ” I love the jelly beans she 
brings me, alid she loves the way I 
do her arithmetic lessons l ” 

THE GULL’S EGGS 

It is reported that the eggs of 
seagulls are to be systematically 
collected and marketed this 
spring; they are said to taste 
like ducks' eggs and are rather 
large. There are many varieties 
of gulls. The one chiefly seen 
round our coasts is the, black¬ 
headed gull. 


Already over 9000 houses have 
been completed'and 3000 nearly 
completed in 128 towns and 
suburbs. They are designed for 
the workers and fitted with e very 
kind of labour-saving device. 
The houses are carefully designed, 
and so placed that all monotony 
is avoided, the use of colour 
and the contours of tire locality 
being considered. The flats at^ 
Wellington, for example, dp not 
exceed three storeys and stand in 
two acres of lawn’and garden. - 1 

UNDER THE SOUTHERN 
CROSS 

* '-John Symes, a farmer . in 
•Western Australia,' got the sur¬ 
prise of his life the other day as 
he was breaking ground on his 
farm near Southern .Cross. 

His .ploughshare came upon 
something hard, and when he 
went to investigate lie found he 
liad struck a gold-mine I - He had 
never had very much luck with 
farming and it had been a hard 
struggle to bring up his family of 
eleven, while all the time there 
had been rich ore veins under 
his feet. _ 

In almost no time he had taken ■ 
£1500 from his land and had put 
away his plough in favour of 
mining tools. The district'round 
Southern 'Cro^s was once a rich 
goldfield. 

SOUTHSEA SIMON AND 
HIS LIGHT ' 

Th& is the story of an Airedale; 
terrier .at r Southsea, which we found 
in the Portsmouth Evening News. ’ 

Simon is a well-known character 
in the neighbourhood. From the 
outbreak of war he has had two 
..lights on his saddle, a white light 
pointing down, and on the other 
side a red light pointing to the rear, 

We have a job to get Mm out 
without his lights now, and at 
least we can see which way he has 
gone if he gives us the slip. Most 
people think it a good idea. 

FOOTPRINTS IN THE 
SANDS OF TIME 

;In the State of Wyoming, 
which is a graveyard of the 
Age of Reptiles, a huge block 
of liinestone has been unearthed 
with many footprints on it. 

Such footprints would- not be 
remarkable were they not those 
of the Brontosaurus, which laid 
down its bones more than 100 
million years ago, but n$v.er till 
this day revealed traces of what 
its feet were like. Now we 
know nearly ' all about this 
rather harmless creature, sixty 
feet long from snout to tail end, 
which lived -in the swamps of 
Western America and* never 
left them, for its remains are 
hardly found anywhere else. 
It was a strict vegetarian. * 


Fof nearly a week little Cora 
of somewhere near Shooters 
Hill.lay in a cot with her face 
to the wall. Nothing the nurses 
or doctors could do brought 
any comfort to this poor orphan, 
both parents' killed in the 
bombing, her home gone. 

Then somebody looking over 
^ the ruined home found a broken 
' doll, patched it up, and took it 
to the cot, and in a moment Cora 
was herself again, happy, but 
rebuking her doll for frightening 
her so by- going away. 


J^ord Moyne must have felt a 
great thrill when, as Colonial 
Secretary, he announced in Par-.* 
liament the other day those 
measures for the future pro¬ 
sperity of Jamaica which, as 
Chairman of the West Indian 
Royal Commission', he had found 
advisable on visiting that island. 

Here are the new changes to be 
made in Jamaica's Constitution. 

The number of those entitled to 
vote is to be ,multiplied by 20 under 
the grant of adult suffrage. i 

The Legislative Council is to have 
twice as many elected,members. 



In nominating special members 
to the Council the Governor must 
make his choice so that all sections 
of opinion will be represented. 

Local Government is to be put oh 
a more efficient basis. 

- The, last reform is of consider¬ 
able, importance in a country 
which has been sp much upder 
paternal rule as* Jamaica, for 
it is the best of all trainings for 
that higher standard required in 
the place where laws are made. 

It is admitted that the new 
measures are but steps to a yet 
fuller political freedom. 

“ NEW LIFE FOR 
OLD DOCUMENTS 

America has discovered an excel¬ 
lent method of. preserving valuable 
old documents. ; Nothing better can 
be imagined, and the idea ought' to 
be carried out the world over.' 

Tattered, brittle, flimsy docu¬ 
ments of importance ■ are handled 
by a new machine which places 
* them between two sheets of ex¬ 
ceedingly thin transparent material, 
and applies steam and a pressure 
of 1500 pounds. The result . is 
what appears to be a single sheet, 
soft as satin, and strong enough to 
be handled. 

THF, ALDATROSS 

We hear with pleasure that the 
C N ha’s had a rival. The publi¬ 
cation ran to one issue only, and 
was produced by boys and girls 
at sea. Known as the Albatross, 
it had 17 pages afid was printed 
by the Polish crew of a Polish 
vessel taking British boys and 
girls from these islands to homes 
hi Australia. ■ l . 

This little newspaper,' pro¬ 
duced at sea and read by nearly 
500 boys and girls, made a profit* 
of £14 ;■ and we may be sure that 
in years to come copies will be 
examined with great interest. 

. It may. be . that they' will be 
treasured by the children of the 
children who went as evacuees to 
a new life and a new hope. 


Pip Pfi*f£*r)a.I*Gd children who went as evacuees to 

** „ a new life and a new hope. 

A member of the Home Guard has a ' 

lesson in Scout-craft from a Boy Scout OLD LADY 

. ' 1 1 — ■ - ■■■' — " ' " We hear of a New Zealander who 

A Submarine MILLIONS OF YARDS 70, begging her to come out to spend 

V at Napanee This item in the Bradford; ■ the rest of her days with him in 

Chamber of Commerce Journal safety. 

A mill worker in Napanee, reveals what huge quantities of “ dear son,” She wrote back, 
Ontario, knows what it feels material are taken by our troops: "I would not leave homedor any- 

like to be a fish in winter-time. •> Following upon a decision Vesto^and ‘there is much to do 
WhenTruman Wood fell into ..of the Ministry.of Supply to buy making things.” 
the Salmon River the other day about 16 million yards of khaki, ^ , 

the swift current drew him ser £ e f° r battle dress came a TIIF HORSES AND •.* 


. A Submarine 
v at Napanee 

A mill worker in Napanee, 
Ontario, knows what it feels 
like to be a fish in winter-time. 


MILLIONS OF YARDS 

This item in the Bradford' 
Chamber of Commerce Journal 
^reveals what huge quantities of 
material are taken by our troops: 


Three Nations and a Ship 


I7or three and a half years 

Chau Tze-Ming has been sadly 
watching the barnacles collect' 
bn the Kwang Yuan in San' 
Francisco Harbour. 

There have been strange 
happenings aboard this cargo 
boat, which has been lying there 
lqaded with scrap iron since 
1937. Chartered by a Japanese 
firm-from a Chinese company, 
the Kwang Yuan was ready to 
leave San Francisco with three 
Japanese officers and a Chinese 
crew when the Chinese consul 


refused to allow the ship to' 
leave. On hearing this the - 
Chinese crew chased the Japanese 
officers from ttfe ship, and then 
departed themselves, leaving 
Chau Tze-Ming as sole guardian. 
Since then the three countries 
concerned have been squabbling 
over the little ship, and at last 
it was decided that as it was 
Chinese the cargo could not be 
taken off without China's t con¬ 
sent. Now comes news that the 
Kwang Yuan has been sold to a 
Sydney shipowner. 


the swift current drew him 
under the ice, and he swam-sixty 
feet holding his breath and look - ■ 
ingfor a way of escape. 

. As he was giving up hope he 
spied a small hole and made 
for it. His friends saw his 
head and raced towards him 
with a ’rope, drawing him to 
safety. Mr Wood made no 
fuss over his chilly swim, but 
walked to the nearest house,had 
a bath and a change of clothes, 
and reported back at work. 

GRANNY AND THE NAVY 

We like the story of the sailor 
wlio arrived home on leave with 
huge holes in the-toes of’his socks. 
His grandmother was horrified and 
begged him to let her darn them. 

Oh no, Granny, he laughed ; we 
wear them like that in the Navy. 

When the Sailor got back to his 
ship he found a parcel from his 
grandmother. Lie had only himself 
to thank for what he found in it— 
two knitted pairs of socks without toes / 


further order for 7 million yards 
of heavier material for khaki, 
great-coatst This involved in* 1 
creased demands on worsted 
spinners for warp yarns and more 
work for woollen weavers."* 

This helps us to understand' 
why personal expenditures on 
clothes by civilians have to be 
cut down. In going without a 
new suit we help the/trade to 
clothe a fighting man. 


THE HORSES AND . 
' THE PLANES 

When the war began farmers 
in East Anglia found that the 
zoom of planes and rattle of 
machine-gun fire upset * the 
horses ; so they got together and 
decided to train them to be 
shockproof. This they did by 
swinging rook-scaring rattles 
until the animals learned to 
ignore The noise. 


Looking Through Steel 

TTiere is an eye which can look - drive electric railways and light- 

-*• it__U 1 __ ll ‘A.* „ T't . i-u* _J__ 


through five inches of steel. 
It is the eye of X-rays, that can 
penetrate the steel castings of 
the biggest marine turbines and 
search them for flaws. 

This most necessary examina¬ 
tion is made at the works of the 
General Electric Company and 
has now been speeded up by the 
installation of an X-ray unit 
driven by the energy of a 
million volts, 40 times that 
employed in power stations to 


1 . cities. By this wonderful' new 
n instrument the searching of a 
if mammoth steel casting is done 
d in'five minutes. It hitherto has' 
occupied between three and four 
1- hours. So that „ none of these 
ic piercing X-rays shall escape to 
d do injury fb persons outside, 
ic the -operating chamber is’ en- 
it closed in cement walls sunk five 
a feet • in the. ground and with 
it their -inner casing of brick 26 
;o inches thick. 
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FROM Mf WINDOW 


500 Years ago 

nations have done wrong 
in their time no doubt, but 
\ve like to remember that even 
when our Henry of Agincourt 
was riding to his lawless con¬ 
quests 500 years ago the English 
spirit was at work. 

The regulations under which 
that campaign was .conducted 
are still preserved, and in them 
it is sternly stated that any man 
of the king’s army who rnplested 
priest, woman, child, oc other 
non-combatant, or even com¬ 
mitted robbery, should be put to 
death. 

✓ The rule wq,$ strictly enforced 
from the beginning to the end of 
the war. What a contrast to the 
murderous Nazi policy in Poland, 
Norway, Denmark, Rumania, the 
Netherlands, and the others 1 

.. .. « 

Kossuth’s Call to 
Hungary 

| Kossuth am: O Future, thou 
That cleatr’st the jusf and 
blott’st the vile, 

O’er this small dust in-reverence 
bow. 


Napoleon 

By Marshal Foch 

IJe forgot that a man cannot 
be God; that above the 
individual there is . the' nation ; 
that above men there is the 
moral law; and that war is 
not the supreme aim of life, for 
above it there is Peace.- 

-© . ' 
A Word to County 
Councils 

Jt has always seemed to us a 
very great pity that no 
official record has been kept in 
our counties of the number of 
men each county sacrificed ip the 
Great War. Only in ten cases 
have we found it possible to 
obtain any figures, either from a 
cathedral record or from the 
county council archives. 

These arc tlie ten counties 
which appear to have kept a 
record of the sons who died for 
them. 


Remembering what I was erc- 
while. 


I was the chosen trump where¬ 
through 

Our God sent forth awakening 
breath ; 

Came chains ? Came death ? ’ 
The strain He blew 
Sounds on, outliving chains and 
death, James Russell Lowell 

© \ 

Kipl/ng's Inspiration 

w long ago quoted the poem 
of Charles Mackay which 
was probably the inspiration of 
Kipling’s If; and'perhaps we 
may now wonder if Kipling, when 
he wrote these noble lines, 

Who stands if freedom fall ? 
Who dies if England live ? 
bad been reading this verse from 
Emerson : 

We grant no dukedoms to the few , 
W-e hold like rights and shall; 
Equal on Sunday in the pew , 

On Monday in the mall , 

For what avail the plough or sail , 

Or land or life, if freedom fail ? 

The lines arc from a poem on 
the American City of Boston, 
read at the -Centenary of the 
Boston Tea Party when the tea- 
chests taxed by King George the 
Third were thrown into the sea. 


Nottinghamshire 

. . 12,224 

Devon \. 

.. 11,796 

Somerset.. 

• • 11,275 

Suffolk .. .. 

.. 10,679 

Hertfordshire ... 

• • 7.837 

Shropshire 

♦ • 5 , 58 i 

Cambridgeshire 

*• 5.421 

Bedfordshire .. 

.. 4,889 

Herefordshire .. 

. . 2,000 

Rutland ... ... 

525 


The Roll of Honour for London 
County has 74,006 names, but 
the number is only an estimate, 
and the Registrar-General’s es¬ 
timate for all England and Wales 
is 645,000. May we not hope that 
our county councils will this time 
prepare a complete record ? * ■' 

© 

Who Was He? 

"pus is a description of a well- 
known man we came upon 
the other day, a champion of 
liberty and of all that is beauti¬ 
ful in life and. conduct, in art 
and literature.. It is a picture 
of him when he was about 30: 

A talf slight fellow, whose piercing 
frank blue eye looked you through 
and drew you to him; a fair man, 
with rough light hair and reddish 
whiskers, in a dark blue frock-coat 
with velvet collar, bright Oxford^lue 
stock, black trousers, and patent 
slippers. The only blemish in Jiis 
face was the lower lip, which pro¬ 
truded somewhat; he had been 
bitten there by a dog in his early 

youth. . A nswer on page 8 


Under the Editor's Table 


jyjAN.Y restaurant keepers 
j ; now sell potatoes in 
their jackets. Better than 
in their shirt-sleeves. 

/... . - 

p WRITER is collecting 
notes .for a new book % 
And hopes to collect more 
notes when ,it is published. 
0 . 

man says- lie cannot, 
tell the different aero¬ 
planes’in the sky. They 
wouldn’t hear if he did. 

0 v 

W E rend that an instru¬ 
ment showing which 
way the wind 'blows will be 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



useful in air-raids . Onlv 
the British people womb 


get the wind up. 


If the Flight of 
Time is urged on 
by the Spur of 
the Moment 


\yiiAT are the inen be¬ 
hind Hitler like? a 
writer asks. If they were* 
behind- Goering you, 
couldn’t see them. 

'V. ■ 0 • 

YEOMEN porters are prov¬ 
ing efficient . Carry 
dll before them. 

0'* -- V 

hope the schoolboy 
who had to write an 
essay on, the British 
Larder got something 
out of it. 

-'■■■ 0' 

ERMA NY is already 
■ ’ feeling the pinch in oil 
and cotton. But not so 
much as the countries from 
which it has pinched them. 


America Says 
Amen 


The fxead of one of the deparU 
merits at the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in Los A ngeles sends 
us this poem which he has written ; 
the CAL reaches his school , and 
they are proud of the courage of 
our people, the poet says. 

'TTiere will always be an 
* England 
Is what the English say, 

And who are we who stand 
aloof 

That dare to say them nay ? 

You will remember London 
When together you and I 
Trod lightly through the very 
streets , . 1 

Where now so many die ; 

The houses are so crowded/' 
We often would remark, 

So must the Nazi-airmen think 
When raiding in the dark. 

Yet now it seems symbolic 
That as they closely stand 
They are so like true English 
hearts 

In this heroic land. 

You’d find the colour vanished 
And much of pomp and state, 
No more you see the red coats 
At the King’s own palace gate; 
And farther down at Whitehall 
Where once the Horse Guards 
stood 

Are soldiers of the same old 
breed 

But in a different mood. 


Not men alone will save her, • 
The women heights will reach ; 
Today there’s work for every¬ 
one 

If they would dose the breach. 

No need for martial music, 

Nor colourful farewells, 

For now the war is 'being 
fought i 

Near old Westminster bells ; 
You’d find a sterner England 
Engaged in total war. 

That wonders when we quibble 
At what she’s fighting for. 

Tis not to re-establish 
An order like the old, 

For that has gone for ever 
Like a story long since told. 

.But there, where Magna Carta 
Was signed at Runnymede,. 
They fight for Freedom’s 
privilege. 

They fight and never cede. 
They battle now in England 
Not for themselves alone, 

But for the kind of freedom 
We too have loved and known. 


There will always be an 
England 

In spite of this dark day, 

And knowing what Old Eng- 
. , land means 
Amen is what we .say. 

George W. Galbraith / 

© 

From Our Postbag 

J A M an old lady of j6, crippled 
through an accident, so my life 
is very poor , but crowned with a 
multitude of blessings , 

, © 

JUST AN IDEA 
Remember , in these days of the 
. breaking-up of civilisation , that 
man made it and can remake it to 
his hearts desire . 

1 tf 


m the Papers 


Cvery now and then the 
electric eels at the New York 


Aquarium find themselves mak¬ 
ing headlines in the papers, for 
they can light lamps, ring gongs, 
turn on the wireless,, and run 
electric trains. 7- 1 . '. ^ 

The first public demonstration 
of a motor run by eel power was 
given at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel in New "York before 
members of the New York Zoo. 
The motor was built specially 
for the occasion, for it had to 
start turning over in a thou¬ 
sandth of a second. • , 

About one-half of the eel is 
electric tissue, which is divided 
into three pairs of electric 
organs. This tissue is made up 
of millions of tiny electric cells 
hooked up in a semi-parallel 
connection. The eel discharges 
from two to three hundred times 
a second, and is able to discharge 
AS much as 500 volts-. The. 
average electric eel of three feet 


or longer has a power picl 
about 150 h-p per second. 

The electric eel is a tri 
although not properly z 
being called <^ne because 
shape of its body and its c 
powers. It moves- slowly 
the fresh waters of m 
tropical South America, b 
over.its prey and immol 
its enemies by firing < 
discharges at them. , 

Although this fish In 
power to release a curr 
electricity whenever it 
to, or whenever it is ticld 
speed at which it-is rele; 
too fast for the ordinary a\ 
machinery to respond to b 
is gone. Also the eel ca 
deliver the . energy it r 
from its food—and it is 
vorous. Therefore, coal is 
economical as well ■ as a 
humane source of energy 
meat, and there is no clu 
our cars ever being run I 




The Ragged Messenger 

Airedale dogs are being trained to work wit! 
A|RP services; A warden is seen writing a message 
which is carried in a pocket on the dog’s collai 


/stands For 
Rabbits 

We arc reminded that there 
are 400 uninhabited islands off 
the west coast of Scotland, 
mostly covered with heather, 
and that rabbits fed on heather 
arc. good fare. The question 
put forward, is, Why not let 
rabbits multiply on these islands. 
and appoint experts to net them 
for our table ? There would be 
so many that they could be 
sent to the canneries, making a 
valuable meat reserve. Years ago 
one could buy delicious jellied 


rabbit in tins sent from Australia. 


Palmerstoi 

Jerks 

Those who. have little ti 
exercise in these days in; 
to remember Lord Palm 
“ I believe in physical 
cise,” tic said to a frieh 
visited him three months 
the end, He stood writii 
high desk',; but. each ti: 
wished to dip his pen he 
walk across’the room to £ 
pot placed some three c 
yards away. In this way, 1 
he. could do a mile as well 
room as in a street. Like 
Lord Palmerston kept on w 








to His Only Son 


A Testament of Immortality: an 
ithology. Arranged by N. G. 
aber and Faber) 8s 6d 
:>R all who have felt sorrow 
and known grief this is a 
ok of great consolation. It is 
dicated to the memory of a 
loved son who came into this 
)rid . for 2i years and then 
ssed on to his eternal journey. 
He was the grandson of a 
irld-famous poet, and his 
;her, a distinguished Indian, 
iiiembering the beautiful young 
5 of this boy, lias consecrated' 
his memory these hundreds of 
autiful things that have been 
d by poets, saints, and philoso- 
ers of all ages and of many 
ids. , All through them runs 
b faith of the Twenty-third 
aim, and of Shelley’s noble 
Iterance, He has outsoared 
shadow of our night. 

Iliere is an unspeakable pathos 
some of these pages, but it is 
t to be thought that the book 
unspeakably sad; rather it is 
ed with h,ope, with the inspira- 
f n that sustains our faith in 
{rkest hours. 

This book, indeed, is a, record 
the triumphant spirit of man 
it'will not be conquered. * 
We read,- for example, ■ from 
:tor Hugo that “ Winter is on 
^ head, but eternal spring is 
my heart/’ and that, the 
’irer he approaches the epd, 

) plainer he hears round 
ii the immortal symphonies of 
e world to come. One of the 


deeply pathetic verses is this by 
Sir John Beaumont, whose little 
son is dying : 

Dear Jford, receive my son, ivhose 
winning love . 

To me was like a .friendship far 
above ‘ - ' , 

The course of nature or his tender 
age 

Whose looks could all my bitter 
griefs assuage. 

Let his pure soul, ordained seven 
years to be ‘ 

In that frail body, which was part 
of me. 

Remain my pledge in heaven, as 
sent.to show 

How to this port at every step I go. 

In these days it is good to be 
reminded of Carlyle’s Everlasting 
Now : 

“ The curtains of Yesterday 
drop . down, the curtains of 
Tomorrow roll up; but Yester¬ 
day and Tomorrow both are. 
Time and Space are not‘God, 
but creations of God ; with God 
as it is a: .universal'Here, so it is 
an everlasting Now." . ' 

It is a book of comfort and 
serenity, comfort from ; those 
who have suffered to those who 
suffer, serenity in its ^ calm 
acceptance of. the mystery of life* 
with the Everlasting Arms. be¬ 
neath it. The evening of life 
comes bearing its own lamp, one 
of these writers says; and shining 
all through .these pages is a light 
like a beacon, beckoning on all 
who are .weary and heavy-laden. 


ome Down to Kew in Cabbage Time 


,’itii the coming of Spring, and 
all its youthful promise, 
,ny thousands of gardeners 
1 think longingly of those 
her gardens whose loveliness 
! beyond their dreams I. and 
&irations ; and, putting forks 
d spades- aside' for just an 
j-ir or two, they, .will hurry 
rth to Kew, for even inavar- 
pe a call to beauty must not 
Stays go unheeded; ; , \ 

All the world knows there will 
daffodils down at. Kew; and 
acinths too/wild hyacinths 
* bluebells) growing in unsur- 
ssed profusion, their colour 
iming to float above them in 
: ethereal haze. 

/he enchantment of Kew 
/dens is perennial and in- 
haustible, but this year they 
U < have an added' interest 
:. their visitors, for it’is just 
j years ; since Queen Victoria 
Rented them, to the ..nation, 
lit was on April i, 1841,. and 
cp then Beauty and Science 
vc dwelled there together in 


exquisite harmony. But whereas 
.Beauty is always there for 
everyone to sec, Scienpe goes 
its way, less apparent and less 
observed,- Yet it is always there, 
and is to be congratulated on 
its century *q£ achievement in 
this t chief garden of the chief 
country of gardens/ 

Ivew Gardens' is celebrating 
its centenary. by ploughing lip 
many stretches of lawns for- 
allotments, -and. amateur gar¬ 
deners who have hitherto found 
rhododendrons; and roses and 
peonies blooming in a perfection 
befyond criticism will doubtless 
cast superior glances on the kind 
, of potatoes and cabbages that 
Kew produces in its new attempt 
at growing things that really 
master. ' Eor ourselves; we doubt 
not that Kew’s vegetables will be 
as splendid as its flowers; and, 
agreeing with Mr Middleton that 
a red cabbage is not unlike a 
rose if you use your imagination, 
we think that in their way they 
will be just,as. beautiful. 


The Heads of 150 Men 


I is time that those who call. 
I earned men highbrows revised 
sir opinion abouti.their appear- 
le. They will be helped by 
; examination conducted by 
cfessor Ales Hrcllicka, - the 
nous anthropologist, into the 
araeteristic heads of the 150 
:S it eminent and learned men 
Kmerica. 

In the first place, the majority 
ye nob high foreheads, but 
reheads of average height, 


d seven per cent have forc- 
ads which slope backwards, 
hong them one who has 


the head of a Stone , Age man, 
...Secondly, the scientific men, the. 
chemists, astronomers, physicists, 
engineers,, have not the long 
narrow heads and fair hair of 
what. the Germans call their 
Nordic type of man, but are 
broad-headed, and their hair is 
dark. Of -the 150 inventors, 
scientists, and others. 100 are of 
the American type which,, came 
over with the Puritans, and 50 
are of foreign origin.- It is noted 
that many are well-built, sturdy 
men, whose brows have nothing 
to do with the case. ; , 


t Chose peace 
Rather Than War 

|t was at first my .wish to 
destroy the Roman, name, 
and erect in its place a 6othic 
Empire, taking to myself the 
title and powers of Caesar 
Augustus ; but when experience 
taught me that the untameable 
barbarism of the Goths would 
not suffer them. to. live beneath 
the sway of law, and that the 
abolition of the, institutions on 
which the State rested would 
involve - the ruin of the State 
itself, I chose the glory of 
renewing and maintaining by 
Gothic, strength the fame of 
Rome, desiring to go down to 
posterity as the restorer of that 
which it was beyond my power 
to replace. Wherefore I avoid 
war, and strive after peace. 

Athaulf, successor of Alaric 
the Goth, in the 4 th century 

Five Threes Are Fifteen 

A little saint best fits v a little 
** shrine, v 

A little prop best fits a little vine ; 

, As my*small cruse best fits my little 
wine. , - 

: A little seed best fits a little soil, 

A little trade best fits a little toil; 
As my small jar best fits my little 
oil. 

A little bin best fits a little bread, 

A little garland fits a little head ; 

As my small stuff- best fits my little 
slied. 

A little hearth best fits a little fire, 
A little chapel fits a little choir ; 

As my small bell best fits my little 
spire. 1 

A little stream best fits a little boat, 
A little lead best'fits a little float; 

; As my small pipe best fits my little 
note. , . Robert Herrick 

In the Deep Silences 

Tt is not' in parliaments that 
this country is herself; her 
spirit lives in-her deep silences, 
in her little hills and dales. It 
lives in those 'enchanting haunts 
, where William Blake strolled 
! . piping down the valley wild and 
John >Vesley rode on horseback 
talking, to the people on the 
village greens. . Here Peace has 
made her home for a thousand 
years, and here it seems as if 
nothing could break the spell 
of the little island with its far- 
flung power. 

Arthur Mee in “ Nineteen* Forty ” 

SPRING SONG 

A tyrant, be he ne’er so strong, 
** Can neVer make the year go 
wrong. ; • . 

The sun and rain will stir, the seed 
However black his darkest deed. 

The .nests will fill, the burrows too, 
And buds will break whatever.he do. 
Kilt he, or crush, with gun and boot. 
Yet will the flower grow to fruit. 

And when, his worst done, he lies 
dead;' • ■* . • 

Heedless, .the year, above his head 
Its old rich changes still will ring : 
.Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring. 

Joan Begbie 

The Bridge Stronger Than Death 

A lmigiity GbD, we thank Thee for 
having given us the power to 
love, a power whereby we can make 
for ourselves a bridge stronger than 
death, yea, one whereon we may 
walk fearlessly even to Eternity. 

THE LIGHT OF AGES 

A ll splendid deeds are caught ’ 
into the sky 

And set to light the Ages.' 



ADD 


MILTON 


The English Sparrow to the 
Roman Eagle 

Now that Mussolini's little Roman Empire is'in rags and tatters, perhaps 
we may amuse ourselves by looking at a page of Gibbon's Decline and Fall 
off he great Roman Empire. • ‘ * 

Gibbon completed his second and third volumes just 160 years ago , 
and William flaylcy, the minor pdet ivko patronised William Blake 
and entertained him in Sussex, wrote •thanking Gibbon for the volumes, 
and invited the Roman Eagle to visit the English Sparrow chirping in the 
groves of Eartham. It is interesting to read the card of invitation : 

An English sparrow, pert and In hopes to catch him on his. 

free, . perch. 

Who . chirps beneath his native TJien, peeping round his still 
. tree, ■ retr.eat, 

. Plearing the Roman Eagle’s near. They pick from underneath his 
And feeling more respect than - feet 1 - 

fear, Some moulted feather he lets fall, 

Thus/with united love and awe, And swear he cannot fly at all, 

• Invites him toriiis shed Of straw, _ , ,, , , , 

T , . , . . . T ord of the sky! whose pounce 

hougii he is but a twittering J-* can tear 

sp ar f Q ™» . . These croakers that infest the 

The field he hops in 'rather narrow, ciir 

When nobler plumes attract his Xr ‘ us t him , The sparrow i oves 
view to sin" 

He ever pays them .homage due; fi le praise of thy imperial wing. 
He looks with reverential wonder He thinks thou’lt deem him ; on 
On him whose talons bear the word 

thunder. , An honest though familiar bird ; 

/pnouGH, issuing from the holy And hopes, thou soon wilt. 

towers condescend 

In which they build their warmest To look upon thy little friend, 
bowers, , That he may boast arouncj his 

Their sovereign’s haunt they slily grove . 

search, A visit from the bird of> Jove. 


John Milton and His British World 


T applied myself to that resolution 
* which Ariosto followed—to fix 
all the industry and art I could 
unite to the adorning of my native 
tongue; not . to make verbal 
curiosities the end (that were, a 
toilsome vanity), but to.' be an 
interpreter and relater of the best 
and sagest things among mine own 
citizens throughout this island in 
the mother dialect. 

That what the greatest and 
choicest wits of Athens, Rome, or 
modern Italy, and those Hebrews 

THE CHOSEN 

, J et the farmer for evermore 
be honoured in his calling, 
for they who labour in the earth 
are the xhosen people of God. 

Thomas Jefferson 


of old did for their country, I in 
my proportion, with this over and 
above of being a Christian, might 
do for mine ; not caring to be once 
named abroad, but content with 
these British islands as my world, 
whose fortune hath hitherto been 
that if the Athenians, as some' say, 
made their small deeds great and 
renowned by their eloquent writers, 
PZngland hath had her noble 
achievements made small by the 
unskilful handling of monks and 
mechanics. John Milton 

THE BOATS 

Away clown the river 

A hundred miles or more. 
Other little children 
Shall bring my, boats ashore. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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Mote Discipline 7 

The Boy Talks With the Man 



Mussolini 


Boy. May I ask you if there is 
enough discipline in free nations ? 

Man. Discipline means training 
in habits of self-control and in co¬ 
operating with our fellows for the 
'general'good/so that love of order 
becomes instinctive in the individual. 
What you are really asking me is : 
To what degree should a nation 
restrain the liberty of the individual ? 

Boy. Yes; or, to put it the other 
way round, to what degree should 
an individual consent to laws 
restricting his freedom ? x 

Man. The true, answer is, I 
think, that only* through the 
discipline of all can the individual 
find a true liberty. The ’matter 
has been splendidly put into four 
' words: LibetHy conies through Law. 

Boy. How : can a 'disciplined, 
obedient man enjoy liberty ? Isn't 
he bound to do certaiA things and 
not to do certain other things ? •' 
Man. If you think it over you 
will see that it is just because all 
. agree not'to do certain^ things that 
the individual becomes free; to 
live in security and happiness. 
Tn the old days there .was so little 
discipline that men carried weapons. 
Now., with more discipline, weapons 
are not needed, and we are free to 
walk abroad by day or night. 

Boy. And do you think still 
greater discipline is necessary, 
and that it would give us more real 
freedom in life ? 


where. lie never feels the joy of 
. doing good work. 

Boy. It cannot be altogether 
the fault of a boy or a man if he 
•'cannot find good work to do. 

Man. True. For millions the 
main discipline is being tied to a 
machine, not to make things,*but 
merely to look after a machine that 
makes bits of things. That is a 
topsy-turvy discipline which really 
degrades the dignity of man. 

Boy. You think more national 
discipline would help us in doing 
really good work ? : 

Man. Assuredly. It cpuld train 
the young-to be useful and. set 
them on the road to become fine 
free men and women. It would 
regulate work so that no ; adult. 
became'chained for life to a machirte, 
a . mine, , or an office. It would 
insist on such quality of production 
tliat machine.'work would change' 
its nature. All these good things, 
and much more, would be achieved 
by a discipline that would give a 
new meaning to freedom. 


There have been rmany/ war 
quislings since the first of 
them betrayed his country for 
thirty pieces of silver - or its 
equivalent. Norway, Holland, 
"Belgium, France, have all 
known them. 


The More They Get Together, 
the Busier They Will Be 


Man. "Yes. In. some respects' 
we *arc behind. many, savage tribes 
in the discipline of youth. . Tribal, 
law makes a point of; treating 
manhood as a wonderful thing to be 
gained by discipline. * The boy has 
■ to learn to be a man, which is good 
for him. In youth he is solemnly 
inducted into manhood, with great 
ceremony... Thus he obeys tribal 
law, and. is disciplined as hunter 
and warrior. In our towns the boy 
too 'often' runs loose, thinks it 
. great to ape .the man without being 
disciplined for what is really a great 
vocation, and lacks the knowledge 
imparted as a matter of. course to 
the savage. The savage reaches 
mknhood schooled in service, able 
to do a host of useful things, while 
in the modern nation, the boy too 
often begins life with no practical 
knowledge, unable to use tools, 
drifting into. some unskilled job 



Perhaps the most unsavoury 
of them all hitherto has been 
the Laval quisling, whose in¬ 
trigues against France are 
many years old—at least as 
old as when he and. Mussolini 
entered. into; a secret pact to 
betray. this , country, and the 
League of Nations:over Abys¬ 
sinia. His conspiracies have, 
during this war been almost' 
openly* directed, against the 
interests of. his own' country, 
which he was willing t o - hand 
over to the mercies of Mussolini 
when Mussolini was strong, 
and which he is now ready to 
hand over to Hitler and his 
Gestapo. ; \ : 


The scene of recent tension in 
the Far East, the shaded areas 
showing the territories ceded to 
Thailand by french Indo-China. 
The map also shows the Burma 
Road from Rangoon into China 
and the positions of our bases 
of Hong Kong and Singapore. 


The Master of Music is Silent 


It is -simple truth to say that no man could be more missed 
, than Sir Walford Davies, and already the loss of his lovely 
and friendly voice has made a gap in wireless programmes. 

He was a uriique personality, Walford \Pavies chose the old 
"a matchless friend, and a teacher Morality play of Everyman as his 
without’a rival. He was a choir, subject. His composition re¬ 
boy at St George’s, Windsor, when vealed that deep feeling for our 
he began his long career; he was common humanity which to the 
Master of the King's Musick there last was the keynote of this 
when he closed it the other day, musician’s nature. 


First Place 

. But a greater quisling than 
Laval has now arisen'in Europe 
—no less a gentleman than 
, Mussolini himself. ' In History’s 
Quisling Gallery he will have 
. firsf place. 

V It "will, be said of him that, 
a blacksmith’s son, he dreamed- 
of being Caesar of a second 
Homan Empire, and built it 
up with' infamy and blood ; 
that-he'trained eight million; 
.men and, boys for war and 
shouted the ! news from •, the 
Capitol to th6 ends qf the eafth; 
’that he-went to war against 
the British Empire with little 
more than his own gas-bag to 
.support him ; that hts empire 
came clattering .down like a 
pack of cards; and that, 
having brought Italy so low, 
with hundreds of thousands 
dead and captive, he handed 
over every key position in the 
country to Germany . 

Save when he ordered his 
air Jorce to drop bombs on the 
Red ( Cross relieving earthquake 
sufferers, Mussolini has done 
nothing that more fully entitles, 
him to the honourable distinc¬ 
tion of First Quisling in Europe, 
for. he first fouled his country’s 
name and next gaveit over to 
its enemies. . / 


To stand idle now is a crime 
against us all, and idleness 
applies not only to hands and 
brain but also to machines and 
buildings. 

With the restriction in the pro¬ 
duction of goods not required 
for sale abroad or not essential 
for the health and wellbeing of 
the nation, a condition of affairs 
is. arising in which many fac¬ 
tories or firms find themselves 
with not enough work to do to 
keep machines - running and 
workers’ fully occupied. " ’ 

Restricted Tiding 

In time of peace trading is 
sometimes restricted from'various 
causes, the shortage of a 'brop, 
the raising of a tariff barrier in a 
land acr6ss the sea, and so on. 
When this happens a 'factory 
will close down some of its rooms 
and carry on in 'the hope that 
fortune will smile again. 

Such a course could, of course, 
be followed even now, but the 
scramble for the r few goods that 
could be produced would send 
; their prices; rocketing, so that 
only the rich could buy them.. 
The Government is determined 
that this shall not happen, , and 
has announced that all great in¬ 
dustries'engaged on the producr 
tion of less important goods shall . 
get- together and concentrate in 
a few selected factories. 

- ■ The main object of the Govern¬ 
ment is -to make sure that, there ., 
shall be an'ample supply of 
. workers to take up new tasks in 
the munition factories now being v 
completed,. as well as to release . 
■more jnen for the -forces. I.t 
also needs factories and buildings 
for storage. 

The proposal is that the leaders 
in each industry affected should 
take counsel together and ar¬ 


range which firms should cease 
business for the duration of the 
war and which should shoulder 
the whole of the restricted pro¬ 
duction, working their plant and 
people at full pressure. There 
are many difficulties to be solved, 
for there is a keen and healthy 
rivalry between those who make 
the same kind of goods. Com¬ 
petitors use . trade marks, adver¬ 
tisements, expert salesmen, and 
other means to sell their products, 
and there will be a " natural 
anxiety lest, once set aside, these 
methods will not easily be re¬ 
cover able when peace comes. 
Some businesses, too, have con¬ 
served their resources better than 
others, some have partly com¬ 
bined together already and so 
are in a stronger position than 
an individual firm. ' * '. * ‘; 


Numerous ^Problems 


, Many m^n are asking also 
what is to prevent a new'adven¬ 
turer krone line of goods setting 
up in business at the Peace and 
capturing all the old trade ? 
These and a hundred other 
problems must arise. Yet with 
the State in peril; every citizen 
must sacrifice his interests to. the 
common weal. Already 1 much 
has been done to save wasted 
buildings in the cotton, industry. 
Older readers will remember ho w 
the drink traffic has had to con¬ 
centrate itself into a small num¬ 
ber of publichouses,. the whole 
trade paying compensation to 
all who lost their means of living. 
_ What. has been done before 
can be done again, and though 
this plan is on a scale unknown 
hitherto!.;' the difficulties must be 
oVcrcorrie with that courage 
which will lead us on to victory 
and peace, and greater prosperity 
for all. 


N 


The Ossewa Brandwags 


OTHiNG could, be more crazy, 
than some of the ideas of the 
Nazis, and a little South African 
party has been doing justice to 
their craziness. , They, have not 
been wearing black shirts or 
blue shirts or brown shirts,, or 
going about with the pagan 
swastika on their arm, but have 
been growing beards as long as 
old Paul Kruger’s, thinking thus 
to pour scorn on British ideas 
and customs. 'a . 


so he was linked with the glory 
of Windsor Castle for sixty years. 
He was worthy of so great a niche 
in experience, for never was a 
better^ man or a nobler citizen, 
and, as for music* it has lost a 
supreme and superb figure whose 
like we shall not see again. 


He loved children, and few 
compositions are so delightful 
as his Peter Pan suite, while 
many songs have a charm which 
haunt the memory. 

Yet it was his soft,, engaging 
voice that will linger'longest in 
the memory of all who heard it, 


How He Escaped 
From the Nazis 


When he was 21 he gained a whether in the lecture hall, the 
scholarship at the Royal College' camp (during the two wars),.the 
of Music, where he wrote works for schoolroom, or o ver the wireless, 
small groups of instruments and No one in our generation, we 
a symphony for a full orchestra, make bold to declare, has done 
In 1898 he ‘became organist more to reveal to the ordinary 
at Temple Church where for 25 man the power that good music 
years he drew lovers of music has in soothing and uplifting the 


One of the young Norwegian 
airmen now training in Toronto 
will never forget the ordeal he 
went through to escape from 
the Nazis.. He t rowed* alt the way 
from Norway to England with a 
broken arm ! 


They called themselves the 
Ossewa Brand wag -Party, this 
queer name meaning the Ox- 
' Wagon Sentinel, the pretence 
being that they are merely cele¬ 
brating the centenary of the old 
pioneers who trekked North. 

Even if these Ossewa Brand- 
wags began as an association 
of humourless cranks (and it 
would seem so, as they banned 
Santa Claus as a British device 
^or trapping unwary Afrikander. 


youth), they soon began.to allow 
their organisation to become the 
vehicle of those whp opposed 
General Smuts and all who de¬ 
sired to band Dutch and British 
info a loyal self-governing nation. 
Indeed, they went farther and 
supported the ' familiar Nazi 
propaganda. ■ M 

So unpopular did their move¬ 
ment become that soldiers took 
the law into their own hands 
the other ‘day and mobbed the 
bearded cranks in the streets of 
Johannesburg. Blood was shed 
before the riot could be checked, 
and the soldiers were duly pun¬ 
ished for their lack of discipline ; 
but now General Smuts and his 
Government have decided that 
this absurd movement must be 
banned, the General declaring 
that its methods, come # straight 
from Germany. So ends chapter 
one of another little game 
serving Nazi purposes. ' 


from all classes. He made the 
beautiful chorales of Bach fami¬ 
liar to thousands and wrote an 
\ oratorid which he named The 
’Temple. This led to the request 


mind and spirit at all times and 
under all conditions. ’ : 

For him the old title of Master 
of the King’s Musick was re¬ 
vived. He made it even more 


for a cantata to be sung by ,thari this, for he was Master of 
the Leeds Festival Choir, and the People’s Music, too. 


He had a. companion, arid the 
journey took them vseven days. 
All they had to sustain them was 
bread and water. The other 
day the young man asked the 
doctor at the training school if 
he could straighten his arm for 
him, as it had healed a little 
crookedly,. “ My- boy,'.’ smiled 
the doctor, “if you can row all 
that way' with that arm there 
is nothing I can do for you ! ” 


Boys and Their Wages 


Jhe war wages of some boys have 
, brought them to the police 
court. One lad, aged 17, drawing 
£y a week in demolition work, 
was found guilty of assaulting 
workers going home and robbing 
them of their wages.' Four other 
boys charged with--less grievous 
offences were shown to be draw¬ 
ing wages from £2 to £4 a week. 
These payments' are ridiculous 


and their results to be expected. 
As the magistrate said, the boys 
are given an exaggerated idea of 
their own importance, and the 
sudden command of so much 
money is unfortunate for them. 

While these so-called “ earn¬ 
ings " are current, many an 
^old-age pensioner is striving to 
live on a mere pittance after a 
t long lifetime of toil. , 
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he Forgotten Hero of the Flying Age 


J-Je was one of. those who, 
sleeping far away, from the 
noise of the world in quiet little 
acres*of God, did great things 
before they slept, left the world 
much richer than they found it, 
and are now forgot. 

He lies far away at th e southern 
1 bounds of our English-speaking 
world, in a.corner of a graveyard 
in Sydney ; but no pilgrim visits 
this place. Yet every boy who 
has seen a box kite tugging at the 
string should have a thought' for 
Lawrence Hargrave, for he in¬ 
vented that kite while he was 
searching for the secret of the 
flight of birds. His box kite was 
not a toy to him ; it instructed 
him in the rush of air beneath 
the planes. It told him of the 
mysteries of balance. He looked, 
at it as it was floating in the sky 
and saw a vision of the aerpplane. 

I For ; a little time men listened 
jto him, and even applauded him. 

I Those who had vision, like him-. 
Aelf, borrowed his ideas and 
turned them to account,^ The 
way to the conquest of tfie air 
was long and hard and perilous, 
and Hargrave travelled it alone. 
]At last he fell out of the-race 
discouraged ; and," though he 
ived to see aeroplanes darting 
:hrough the sky, they were not 
n's planes. When he died, in 
;he early days of the Great War, 

- a friend who lamented the neglect 
of him by the Australian Govern¬ 
ment said- he had died of a 
'broken heart. 

j Twin Kites 

Looking up into the-slty one 
[lay, Lawrence Hargrave saw a 
*|joy’s kite flying, as other men 
had seen before him. But he saw 
what other men had not seen—he 
taw what the string attached to 
lie hi id die of the kite did for it, 
always keeping it at such an 
ingle that the air current press-- 
^ ig against it pushed it upwards 
/nd supported it. He saw that 
|he flat plane of, the face of the 
kite was balanced on the string 
almost as if the string were'*a 
f oie and the kite hinged on it. 
From that he went on to the 


idea of having twin kites side by 
side with a bar joining them, and 
the string tied to tile middle of 
the bar. The wind playing 
against one kite would bounce 
off againsT the other and help to 
uplift it; but the two kites, if 
balanced, would counteract any 
tendency in either of them ,to 
duck. They won Id lfft one another, 
and a larger surface for the wind 
to support could be used. 

The First Biplanes 

It was an idea which was 
almost an'inspiration ; and it is - 
certain that no single,plane kite 
surface ever had the* same' up-* 
lifting power as these twin kites. 
In order to catch all the wind 
pressure’ he could he mado his 
twin kites something after the 
. pattern o f the boxes used for 
sending eggs by post—cardboard 
boxes with square cells in them, 
Hargrave made his first box kites 
with six cells in each, and then 
joined these big boxes by a bar 
and sent them up. Later he 
found that he could do without 
the ,cell compartments, 1 and 
finally it was seen that the box 
kites could be brought closer and 
closer together-till they touched, 
and the bar joining them could 
be abolished, and still the kites 
would balance . When .Hargrave 
arrived at that point he saw (and 
f tvas tJ(e first to see) that an aero¬ 
plane could be built to go through 
the air, in part supported by the 
air, and would be ^-balanced like 
a box kite. The first biplanes, 
were variations of the box kite. 

He showed his box-plane kites 
to everybody who would look at 
them as long ago as 1893. He 
took them to America, and those 
were the happiest days of Har- 
’ grave’s life, for he found himself 
recognised and applauded. But 
when he. went back to his own 
country he found that his work 
was thought of only as a sort of 
scientific curiosity. There were 
no business men to help him to 
go. on with those experiments in 
flight to which -his mind always 
turned, and of which the box 
kites were only the beginning. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Do You Know Her? 

I know a child, and who 
she is : 

I’ll tell you by and by. 
When Mummie says Do this, 
or that, * 

She says What for? and 
.- Why ? . ' - 

She’d be a better child by far 
If slic would say Til try. ' 

THE LION AND 
v THE FROG 

A uon was out looking 
for prey, when he sud¬ 
denly heard, a strange noise 


I that filled him * with fear. 

II He expected < to sec some 
I terrible creature come forth 
ill to destroy him, but presently 


a. small frog crawled out 
from the side of a pond. 
When the lion saw what a 
tiny creature had caused his 
fear lie dkl not know whether 
to be more indignant at the 
frog or ashamed of himself. 

We often fear when there 
is no cattse. 

Bible Question 

Which two of the Apostles 
were the sons of Zebcdee ? 

ui[o[ puv somvf' - 

O .GOD, Who desirest that 
all Thy creatures should 
be Thy sons and i daughters, 
give to us the loving heart that 
ive may know how to see those 
who are about us as Thou 

seest them. Fill our minds 

with the spirit of love which 

drived its on always to work 
for the good of others, to-forget 
our own desires and abandon t 
our self-seeking ways. With 
love ruling our lives , may we 
work for Thee and Thy king¬ 
dom by working for those' 

about us. Amen 


The first, men. to make a, 
practical flying machine that 
would go over a mile were the 
Wrights, and one of the brothers 
acknowledged how much he had 
learned frorp. studying the models 
of Hargrave., But there, is 
another witness of the debt the 
world owes to him. The Wrights 
learned a great deal about the 
construction of their first gliders 
from Octave Chanute, a French¬ 
man in America, and from Mr 
A. M. Herring, for whom Chanute 
designed a glider. This glider 
was the ancestor of the modern 
biplane in the way in which the 
two plane-surfaces arq braced, 
and it grew out of the double box 
kite. ' The first glider ,011 which 
the Wright, brothers practised 
also shows the same bo^-kite idea 
and construction. . 

, . ,c 

Lifting a Man 

If Hargrave had done nothing 
else the idea of the box: kite puts 
him among those who, if they 
never flew their own machines, 
supplied the' thought which 
enabled other men to. do so. He 
improved his kites till they would 
lift, when several were joined 
together in tandem, as much"as 
360 ptiunds, and thus they 
became man-lifting kites, and 
could be used to hoist an observer 
high up above thehifls and fields. 

Though thq box kite was -one 
of the steps, upward in conquer¬ 
ing the air, and though its 
/structure can be seen in all the 
first flying machines, the ideas 
most precious to Hargrave were 
not those of sustaining planes in 
the air, but of getting them there. 
He wanted to lift, them. Nine 
years before his box kite flew he 
sent in his first paper on flight 
to the Royal Society of New 
South Wales/ where a few scien¬ 
tific men read and forgot it. It 
was in 1884, and the essay had 
- the idea that the flapping of a 
bird’s wing in the air, like the 
spiral motion of an eel in swim¬ 
ming, produces eddies, which in 
the air thrust the bird upwards 

Something About 

\ 

' Your Watch 

^lways wind up your watch at 
the same time is the advice 
given'by an expert who writes in 
a scientific ipagazine. He gives 
other advice' on 'th&se wonderful 
companions of . our lives, which 
tick 157,800,000 times -a year/ 
warning us' especially to keep 
them away from X-rays and 
dynamos, and remarks on their 
comparative values. " 

The Shortt clocks at Greeiir | 
wich Observatory keep such good : 
time that they can # only be I 
checked by .the stars ; but next j 
to thfi’ astronomical clocks come 
the fine watches. For ^200 a 
watch can be bought accurate to 
a second a day, but every quarter 
of a second increase of accuracy 
on this will cost another ./100, 
The expert says also that a good 
old-fashioned pocket watch will 
beat n £30 wrist watch/and that 
our grandfather’s old-fashioned: 
turnip was as good as, or better 
than, either. 


or ip the' waiter push the eel 
along. Hargrave had the dream 
that someone might- some 'day 
make a flying machine which 
would imitate the flapping 
motion of a bird's wings. 

Flapping-Wing Models 

He tested liis ideas by making 
a number of : small flapping-wing 
machines; with Wings that were 
curved’ into the shape of his 
planes. They, were beautiful 
models, and he started, the wings 
on their flapping with elastic 
bands x wound tightly round a 
drum which these mechanical 
birds carried. One of his models 
flew 200 feet. • A little later, still 
struggling in this rather hopeless 
quest of a flying-bird machine, 
he designed a small compressed-, 
air , engine- to make the wings 
flap, and flew the model for still 
.longer distances* It was while 
he was struggling with these 
models that he hit on his idea of 
the * box-like arrangement of 
planes ; but he became . sadly 
convinced that the birds *could 
never truly be imitated in their 
flight. 

They were living ' machines, 
beyond man’s power to make ; 
and he must seek the impulse of 
flight in another*way. We know 
now where he found it. The 
difficulty, as all the pioneers of 
the air found, was to make a 
machine ^powerful . enough to 
make eddies in the air which 
would lift plane and engine too. 
This problem was solved only 
when the explosion-motor served 
by petrol was invented, ' 


But it came too late for Har¬ 
grave. Other air-pioneers seized 
bn it to lift their planes before . 
such a thing had been seen in 
Sydney. At the same time 
Hargrave’s inventive genius had 
sailed on another tack, which, as 
before, led him to no personal 
triumph, though it anticipated 
inventions which were practical 
successes in other men’s hands. 
He saw that nothing would ever 
be done without lightness joined 
to .power in the driving engine. 
He thought out a model rotary 
engine. He would have, he said, 
a three-cylinder screw engine so 
•made that the base of the pro¬ 
peller was an engine and the 
cylinders could revolve on the 
crank shaft. 

A True Pioneer \ 

Here was the gerrh of the 
famous - French Gnome engine 
introduced in 1909. The Gnome 
engine, with its group or double 
group of cylinders, was a very 
different thing from Hargrave’s * 
model, which weighed less than 
eight ounces and made 456 
revolutions a minute,; but the 
root idea was the same. Har¬ 
grave’s models, after they had 
been refused house-room by the 
New South Wales Government 
in 1910, were sent to Munich, 
where they were given room.in 
a museum. 

. We count him among the men 
who made flight possible for men/ 
''and who, having an idea, per¬ 
sisted in it till it made its way 
though all the world should pass 
him by.. ‘ 


Somerset in Her 


With the publication of Somerset 
the King's England reaches its 30th 
volume, nearing the completion of the 

MOST COMPREHENSIVE 
ENGLISH SCENE 

in book form anywhere, 
with full descriptions of 

EVERYTHING OLD, HISTORIC, 
OR BEAUTIFUL 

in our threatened towns and our 10,000 villages 

.t - 

IN this vast work are England’s age-old splen¬ 
dours, its superb monuments, its enchanting 
villages and medieval cities, its impressive ruins, 
its magnificent cathedrals, its thrilling scenes of 
great events, all set in a background of history, 
achievement, and biography, bringing together 

The Story end the Glory of the Island 
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Wonders o 
Animal Life 


Field-Marshal 


Lieut-Gen Major-Gen Brigadier 


Lieut-Col 


SLOW STARTER 

Manager : Late again ! Don’t 
you know what time \we 
start work here ? 

New Boy : No, sir ; they are 
always at it when I arrive. Cf 

What Weather Do You Want ? 

Jn England if two are conversing 
together 

The subject begins with the state 
of the weather : . 

And ever the same, both with young 
and with old, 

. It’s either too hot or else it's too 
cold, ■ , 

It’s either too wet or else it’s too 
dry, 

The glass is too low or else it’s too 
high. • 

But if all had their wishes onefe 
‘ jumbled together, • 

Pray which of us is there could live 
in such weather ? f . . ‘ v . ' 

How Brahms Wrote His Name 

ToiiANNits Brahms was the great- 
^ est song-writer of his day. 

He was, born in Hamburg, but 
settled in Vienna/ As ah instru¬ 
mental comppser he came nearest to 
Beethoven/ and was noted , for the. 


The epaulettes of Army officers. Above are the cap-badges worn by (left) a Field-Marshal and (right) a General 

LRTER Oranges and Lemons Sheer Nonsense WHAT 

jain! Don’t . a p oe t who was ashed if he old hen sat on turtle’s eggs, ■ A^u « long 


; Captain Lieutenant 2nd Lieut 


Oranges and Lemons 

: A poet who was ashed if he 
could think of rhymes for orange 
and lemon wrote this verse : 

J gave my darling child a lemon 
That lately grew its fragrant 
stem on ; 

And next to give her pleasure 
more range 

I offered her a juicy orange, 

And nuts—she cracked them in 
the door hinge. 

MAGIC FIGURES 

I X9 + 2=II 

12 X 9+3 = xi r ' 

123X9+4 = 1111 v 

1234x9+5 = 11111 * 

12345x9+6 = 111111 
1 23456 X 9 +7 = 1111111 ’ 
1234567x9 + 8 = 11111111 
' 12345678x9+9 = 1111x1111 

The Mystery 

A noun there is of plural number 


And she hatched out gos¬ 
lings three ; 

Two were turkeys with slender 
legs, 

And one was a bumble bee. 

" Very odd children for such a 
mother l ” 

Said all the hens to one another. 


Building a Fence 

foreman intended to put. three 
of his men to build,a fence, 
which he knew they coula finish in 
eight days, but he found that he had 
more urgent. work for two of the 
men, so that they could help with 
the fence for only half of each day. 

How long did it take to build the 
fence ? • ' ' 


In daily use from Thames to 
Humber. 

Now, almost any noun you take, 

By adding s you plural make ; 

But if you add an s to this - ' 

Strange is the metamorphosis, <- 


'sKvp zx di/v? p\nocn o<nt pup 
‘s<(vp hz oqv? ppionfi quo 'stop pfiid 

5 / 00 / Unit QQAItf fi 'sdvp .sai^aix ' . 


purity and elevation of his style^ Plural is plural now no more 


As a pianist' he is' particularly re¬ 
membered for his exposition'of Bach 
as well >5; of Jus own works. Tie 
was born” in 1833 and died in 1897.. 
This is how. he wrote his name : \ 


Useless what useful was before. 


SS9Jp3QU 'S3ip33y[ 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 

gupposE you'had a mule to ride . 

' ..Which, when it wasn’t biting, 
t hied,. ... . . ; . . 

Pranced round and round. 

Kicked up the ground, , ' v * 

Then galloped off and tried to hide ? 




Jacko Livens Things Up; 


May Hughes and 
the Yews . 

]\fAY Hughes may use the yews 
that you, may , use ,. if. you. hew 
the yews that May Hughes hews. 

, The huge U that May Hughes hews 
from the v huge yews is a huger U 
than you hew from the huge yews . ; 

£1 a Day For The King 

ancient : manuscript gives the 
list of daily wages 'allowed to *. 

, Edward the Third .and. the army . 
which won for him the gr6at victory 
of Cre^y in 1346. • .. 1 

My Lord the Prince ..£10 0 

Bishop of Durham .. 6 8 

13 Earls, each .. ... 6 8 

44 Barons and Bannerets J 4 0 

1046 Knights . ^ .. 2 0 

4022 Squires, Constables ' 
Centenary, and Leaders 1 0 

5104 Vintners and Archers 
on horseback .. . . 6 

335 Pauncenars. .. ..000 

500 Hobblers t .. .. 0 0 0 

15,480 Foot Archers .. 3 

4474 Welsh foot, of whom 
200 Vintners at 4 

700 Masters, .Constables, 

Marines, Pages ... 2 

His army also included 314 
masons, carpenters, tent-makers, 
miners, armourers, gunners, and 
artillerymen, who received wages 
varying from •« a shilling down to 
threepence a day. 

A MERRY THOUGHT 

ffiiE y cannot he complete in aught 
Who are not. humorously prone; ’ 
A man without a merry thought 
Can'hardly have a funny bone. 






JsJothing ever happens in this old village,” growled Jacko. Chimp agreed. 

“ What we want,” he declared, “ is a big brass band.” There was 
no band, so they determined to make one. Half an hour later there was 
such a din in the garden that Father Jacko came out-to sec what it was 
all about. ■ It was only Jacko blowing his hardest on Baby’s toy trumpet, 
Chimp banging away on a couple of saucepan lids', and Bouncer swinging 
a big bell which they had tied to his tail. . .. 


lei on Parle Francois 


A Knowing Dog 

A reader tells us of a dog’s 
knowingness in having tram, rides 
to save travel ‘ on 1 foot. 

Our neighbour,' the butcher, has 
a fox-terrier that will’not ride in a 
float or cart, but will run behind ; 
but more than two miles away are 
friends who lised to own him, and 
h6 likes to go tliere to see them; 
and when he goes he takes the tram. 

If the car is not in he waits, and 
then jumps om and when near his 
friends’, house he jumps off. ' When 
he is tired there he waits again for 
the tram and comes home. 


\ Un Chien D6Iur6 . 

Un lecteur nous parle de la 
finesse d'un chien, qui s'oetroie des 
promenades en tramway pour 
s’dviter la peine d'aller k pied. 

Le boudher, notre voisin, - a un 
fox qui refuse d’aller en charette 
011 en chariot, il court derri&re; 
cependant, a plus de deux milles 
d’ici demeurent des amis, ses* 
ancicns maltres,. et il aime aller 
leur faire visite ; pour s'y rendre 
il prend le tramway. 

S’il n’y a pas de voiture, 
il attend, puis, il saute dessus; 
pres du domicile de ses amis il 
sUute k terre. Quand sa visite a 
assez.dur<$, il attend de nouveau 
le tramway et revient chez lui. 


WHAT A RELIEF! 

After a long run at high speed 
the car slowed down.- „ 
“Gee!” exclaimed the en¬ 
thusiastic young driver, . “ Aren’t 
you glad to be alive ? ” 

“ Glad ? ” queried his elderly 
passenger. “ Why, I’m simply 
amazed ! ” 


27. A Miracle of the Air 

; How does the albatross 1 
where there is food ? He 
been credited with ' a sup 
development of the senses to c 
birds,- and even withothe posse: 
of a sixth sense, so extraordina 
his, power of discerning foo< 
immense distances. Frank.Bi 
again and again noted when wh; 
in Southern seas that during 
chase there had been scarcely a 
visible anywhere, even from 
crow’s nest. But by the time 
whale was dead the numbe 
albatrosses round the ship 
countless. “ They drifted toi 
us out of the vast void and se 
upon the water until of tentime 
seemed to be the centre of a £ 
snowfield.” 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Jupiter, 


Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
west. In the 
morning Mars is 
in the south. The 
picture .shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at 
7^30pm on Sun¬ 
day, March 30. 

POSER 

JTach of these is the second title 
— of a source of ' entertainment 
which . has delighted millions’ • of 
people for half a century and will 
go on doing so. What are the 11 
familiar names ? . ^ ; • 

■ t The King of Barataria. 2 The 
Witch’s Curse. 3 Castle Adamant. 
4 The'Flowers of Progress. - , 5 The 
Statutory Duel. 6 The Merryman 
and his Maid. 7 The Peer and 
the Peri. 8 The Lass that Loved 
a. Sailor, r 9 Bunthorne’s Bride. 
10 The Town of Titipu. 11 The 
Slave of Duty. . Answer next week 

? Do You Live in Preston ? 


28. The Prairie Watch- 
Tower 

The little prairie marmots, w 
in New Mexico live in commum 
make subterranean homes, thro 
up the excavated earth into s 
hillocks. Some ' of these serv 
watch towers, and sentinels 
placed to warn their friend 
approaching danger, and later 
the “all safe ”, signal when 
danger has passed. The sent 
sit upright as they keep watc 


29. The Woodpecker ar 
Its Acorn^ 

The woodpecker of lower 1 
fornia (Malanerpes formicivc 
drills small holes in the bar 
trees, and fits acorns tightly 
them, each one, being care 
adapted and driven tight, 
bark is often so full of these 1 
as to leave scarcely rbom to ci 
in another' without destroying 
, bark. Why they do tliis no 
can say . It was thought they 
the acprns for any grubs they lr 
contain, but as this woodpe 
migrates thousands 'of-mUei 
winter it has no need to lay up 
for the cold months. 


30. The Fish Thdt Hois! 
a Sail 


• Preston was originally spelt Pres- a Sail ■ 

tetone, a word which means The great sailor fish (Histiophc 
priest's ■ town. It was so named' of the Indian ; Ocean and jV 
probably because of a local monas- terranean is a sword fish 25 o 
tery,.. Presteign, in Radnorshire,.is feet long with an enormous d( 
the same word. • fin. often To feet high. This 


A Bad Bargain 

J^iciiard Brinsley Sheridan 


fin. often 10 feet high. This 
up erect out of the water, ar 
Used as a sail when the fis 
attacking or merely trav’e 


once went^out on a shooting quickly in the sea, 

expedition, and, despite his frantic _ ' ' 

efforts to kill something, lie missed 
all the birds that he shot at. CUICITTCMC p |l 11 f 

\ He was returning home, disap- UIILt ■ «-Mv UIBIbl. 
pointed and .dispirited, with an aaiiii CTAMRPU 
empty bag when he noticed a farmer uUUit W 1 UIVI AO It 
looking at some ducks in a pool. 

*‘ What will you charge for a shot AAINIITFQ 

at those ducks ? ” asked Sheridan. I IW !■ MV| 111 U I kv 

The farmer looked surprised, but Mother-! You’l 
said nothing. amazed how quid 

• “ Will half-a-crown do ? ” asked , of Magnesia’ swe 

Sheridan, and the farmer nodded; made sour'and si 


Mother-! You’ll be positi 
amazed how quickly a little ‘ 
of Magnesia ’ sweetens a stor 
made sour 'and sick by too n 


whereupon Sheridan handed over rich food. ‘Milk of . Magn< 


the money and blazed away at the 
ducks. Five or six were killed, and 
as Sheridan was gathering them up 
he said to the farmer. 

“ I think I made a pretty good 
bargain with you.” 

“ Why,” said the man, “ those 
‘ ducks were not mine 1 ” 


Who Was He? 

The man described in the poser 
oil page 4 was John Rusldn. 


LAST WEEK’S 


ANSWERS 


Queer Customer 

He first came 
in with 1 old 

Who Is She? 

Little Bo-Peep 


ME 5 5 AC £iC 
LLLM^arSH 
HousmLAZE 
ATLLL^TOE 
L^CAREERS 

TASTYmASS 


overcomes the sour acidity 
moment it reaches the stoir 
That sick, ill feeling quickly p; 
away and in no time the little 
is as lively as a cricket. Then ‘ 
of Magnesia ’ moves the bowels 
relieves the system of the offer 
bile and undigested food which 
made the child ill; At the first 
of sickness just give ‘ Mill 
Magnesia ’' and nip the attac 
the bud. Get ‘ Milk of Magn< 
today and have it handy. 1/5 
2/10 (treble quantity). Inch 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Mill 
Magnesia ’ brand Tablets, 7d., 
2/3 and 3 / 11 + (Including 
chase Tax). Obtainable everyw; 
Be quite sure it is ‘Mill 
Magnesia.’ 


‘ Milk of Magnesia * is the trade nia 
Phillips' preparation of Magnesia .' 
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